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Darkneſs is paſt, and the true light now ſhineth. 


1 T has been frequently aſſerted by Sceptics, that the 
1 world has derived no real advantage from the light 
of revealed Religion. Such an aſſertion is uncandid, 


ungrateful, criminal, and derogates ſo much from the 


honour of God, and his holy word, that an attempt ſhall 
be made in this diſcourſe, not only to prove it utterly 

unfounded, but to ſhew, that man, in his temporal as 
well as ſpiritual capacity, is indebted to Revelation, for 
that eſſential knowledge, and for thoſe bleſſings and be- 
nefits, on which his happineſs here and hereafter chiefly 
depends. In proof of this propoſition, the firſt argument 
I beg leave to ſubmit to your attention 1s of a temporal 
nature; it is, that mankind are indebted to revealed Re- 
ligion for the enjoyment of civil liberty in its preſent 
improved ſtate. Whoever will take the trouble to exa- 


mine the laws of Solon, or the digeſt of the Roman 


laws, will probably be much ſtruck with their merit, 
and may be inclined to imagine them equal to the eſta- 


bliſhment of the civil liberty of mankind : Many of the 


B laws 
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laws of Solon were conſidered by the Romans as "oP ex- 
cellent, that they were introduced into the Theodoſian 


and Juſtinian codes; whence ſeveral of our laws are 
derived. But however excellent theſe laws were, they 


were inſufficient to produce any permanent civil liberty 


either in the Grecian or Roman Empires; the only an- 
cient ſtates in which it can be pretended to have had 
any real exiſtence. In fact, the ſingle injunction of the 
Prophet Micah, to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before God, comprehends more vital eſſence 
than all the laws of Solon or Juſtinian; and obedience 


to this ſhort, but comprehenſive, injunction, would be 


more productive of real civil liberty; for, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperior excellence of the laws or conſtitution 
of the ſtate, civil liberty can never permanently exiſt 
under any government, unleſs the ran are juſt and 
virtuous. 

In ſupport of this aſſertion, ſuffer me to quote the 
opinions of two eminent writers, the Roman Tacitus, 
and our Algernon Sidney; the former obſerving, that 
%a people without virtue may acquire liberty, but that 
« without virtue it can never be long maintained in 
« any community: and the latter elegantly remarking, 
« that virtue is the dictate of reaſon, or a ray of divine 
« light, by which men are made beneficent and bene- 
« ficial to each other. Religion, he obſerves, proceeds 
« from the ſame ſpring, and tends to the ſame end; and 


the good of mankind ſo entirely depends on theſe two, 
that 


4 
e that no people ever enjoyed any thing worth deſiring, 
that was not the product of them *. The truth of 
the remarks of theſe writers is likewiſe proved by the 


hiſtories of Greece and Rome. In Attica, during the 


period that the court of Arcopagus 7 preſerved its purity, 
and 


As a proof how much the welfare of the community depends on 
virtue and obedience to the laws, Polybius, in his 6th book, re- 
marks, that whilſt the laws of Lycurgus were obſerved, no commo- 
tions or ſeditions of the people were known in the city; no change 
in the form of government was even propoſed ; no private perfon 


uſurped authority by violence, nor did any of the Kings ever attempt 


to aſſume more power than the laws allowed them to do. And Plato, 
in his 1ſt book de Leg., likewiſe remarks, that the hard and ſober man- 
ner in which the Spartans were brought up, inſpired them, during the 
reſt of their lives, with a natural taſte for frugality and temperance, 
inſomuch that drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all their concomitant 
diſorders, were baniſhed from Sparta and its dependent territory. 

+ This court was the moſt ſacred and venerable in Greece, and ſo 


very upright and impartial in its proceedings, that Demoſthenes ob- 


ſerves, that to his time there never had been ſo much as one of their 


determinations, of which either the plaintiff or defendant had any 
juſt reaſon to complain: it was compoſed of the firſt perſons of the 
ſtate, who had previouſly diſcharged the office of Archon : but their 
having diſcharged this highly honourable office was not ſufficient 
for their election, till they had given in an account of their adminiſ- 
tration before the Logiſte, and obtained approbation, after an en- 
quiry into their behaviour; which enquiry was not a mere form, but 
was extremely ſevere, rigorous, and particular. The number of Se- 
nators that compoſed this court was not always the ſame ; but in an 
ancient inſcription erected to the memory of Rufus Feſtus, it is de- 
clared to have confiſted of three hundred members. Their power in 
the commonwealth was very great; ſor, by Solon's conſtitution, the 
B 2 


inſpection 


= Is 


and its control over the religion and manners of the peo- 
plc, the Athenians were N and virtuous, and ſo 


inſpection and 1 of the laws was committed to them, a the 
public fund was diſpoſed of and managed according to their diſcretion. 
All matters reſpe&ing blaſphemy againſt the Gods, contempt of the 
holy myſteries, and all forts of impiety, were efpecially referred to 
the judgment of this court, as well as the conſecration of new Gods, 
erection of temples and altars, and every introduction of new cere- 
monies into divine worſhip. They ſeldom interfered in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, except in caſes of great and imminent danger, 
when the commonwealth uſually had recourſe to them as the laſt 
and fafeft refuge. Potter's Grecian Antiquities, vol. i. page 101. 
There is a remarkable account in Polybius of the extreme dege- 
neracy of the Athenians of his time from the noble and reſpectable 
character juſt given them. In Greece (ſays the Hiftorian) the man 
who is intruſted with the pubic money (without adverting to other 
matters), though it be but for a fingle talent, and though he has 
given a tenfold ſecurity in the moſt authentic form, and before twice 
that number of witneſſes, cannot be brought to diſcharge his en- 
gagements ; whilſt, amongft the Romans, the mere religion of an 
oath keeps thoſe who have vaſt ſums of money which paſs through 
their hands, either in the public adminiſtration or in foreign lega- 
tions, from the leaſt violation of their truſt or honour. This degene- 
racy on the part of the Greeks, Polybius (who was bimſelf a Greek) 
entirely aſcribes to the little regard the Athenians paid to their 
Gods, and to their calling all piety ſuperſtition. He warns the Ro- 
mans from following their wicked and impohtic example, attributing 
the ſplendor of the Roman Empire, and the ſucceſs. of its arms, to. 
the great veneration at that time paid by the Romans to Religion, 
and to the fear of the Gods, predicting the decadence of the ſtate 
whenever this fear ſhould ceaſe, and the obligations, which Religion 
alone can forcibly and effetually impoſe on civil life, ſhould be 
flighted and contemned. Vide Polyb. lib. vi. cap. 54. 
| | remarkable 
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remarkable for their juſtice, that the litigations of other 
ſtates were frequently ſubmitted to their award and de- 
ciſion. But when Ariſtides, from his paſſion for popula- 
rity, repealed thoſe wiſe laws of Solon, which prohibited 
the lower claſſes of the people from holding any magiſ- 
terial office; by which repeal, the baſeſt perſons obtained 
the firſt offices in the ſtate ; and eſpecially, when, after 
him, Pericles (becauſe he had never been elected an 
Archon, and therefore could not be a member of the 
Areopagite court) deſtroyed, by his political intrigues, the 
virtue, purity, and conſequence of that court, and de- 
bauched the morals of the people, by an increaſe of thoſe 
luxurious and expenſive vices originally introduced by 
Perſian gold and the effeminacy of Perſian manners; 
from that period there never exiſted. : any true liberty in 
the — ſtate; their Kiltory,s little elſe than oa 
cord of their follies, vices, caprice, and juſtice; all of 
which were exemplified in their wanton and unjuſt war 
with the people of Syracuſe ; which proved the imme- 
diate cauſe of the decline, and ultimately of the over- 
throw of their ſtate. Thus when Athenian virtue fell, 

Athenian liberty fell with it. | 
lt was preciſely the ſame. with the Romans; they 
were happy and enjoyed liberty in proportion to their 
virtue; for, did the limits of this diſcourſe permit, it 
might be proved, from an induction of particulars, that 
they enjoyed more real liberty and happineſs during the 


latter part of the reign of Auguſtus, and the reigns of 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe virtuous princes, Trajan and the Antonines, than 
they ever did under the republican form of govern- 
ment *. Whilſt that form exiſted, the tyranny and op- 
preſſion of the Patricians was ſo great, as firſt to cauſe 


the appointment of the Tribunes ; and afterwards, thoſe 
very Tribunes, inſtigated either by perſonal or party mo- 


* Thoſe who know how much the moral and religious character 
of a nation can be proved by hiſtory to depend on the private as 
well as public character of its Sovereign, will be of opinion, that the 
civil liberty and general happineſs of the Britiſh Empire has been as 
much promoted by the example of piety and virtue which his Ma- 
jeſty, ſince his acoeſſion to the throne, has invariably given it, as by 
the excellence of its laws, or the freedom of its conſtitution. The 
truth of this propoſition may be aſcertained without ſearching other 
records than thoſe of our own hiſtory, or other reigns than the 
uſurped one of Oliver Cromwell, and that of Charles the Second; 
during which period the moral and religious character of the nation 
formed itſelf from that of the perſon on the throne, and was as dif- 
ferent in the two reigns as in that of theſe men themſelves. That 
example is beyond precept is an axiom as applicable to a nation as 
to an individual; and however good the laws of any ſtate may be, its 
moral and religious character will ever depend upon, and be more 
influenced by, that of the reigning Monarch, than by any other cauſe 
whatever. Thus, when the Emperor Julian propoſed to his army 
to apoſtatize from Chriſtianity, excepting one ſingle man (who on 
that account was put to death as a deſerter), his whole army agreed 
to do the ſame. In fact, the example of the Sovereign is like the 
Sun, whoſe effulgent beams pervade every where; and the influence 
of his moral and religious character is ſo powerful as to penetrate 
and extend to (and, if it is a good one, to illuminate in the moſt be- 
neficial manner) the remoteſt parts of his Empire, 


tives, 
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tives, under the popular pretext of maintaining the liber- 


ties of the people, were ever fomenting quarrels and di- 
viſions between the Patricians and Plebeians ; ſo that 


harmony or peace never had any permanent exiſtence. 


in the ſtate, and the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice and 
tyranny were perpetrated on both ſides *. In ſhort, how 


* It was by Cæſar's influence over the Tribunes, that, againſt the | 


wiſh and will of the Senate, he was continued in the command of 
that army with which he ultimately overthrew the government of 
his country. When the Senate had decreed that Cicero ſhould be 
recalled from baniſhment, on the evening previous to the day this 
decree was to be promulgated to the people, the tribune Clodius 


filled the forum with his mob; in conſequence of which, another 


was brought by the friends of Cicero; a very bloody affray enſued, 

and many lives were loſt. Plutarch, in his life of Cato, tells us, 
that elections were carried on, not only by notorious and avowed 
bribery, but by the reſpective mobs of the candidates, who commit- 
ted every ſort of outrage; inſomuch that it was imagined, ſrom the 
frequent and bloody engagements between the parties, that a civil 
war would enſue. The feuds and animoſities, that prevailed amongſt 
the Roman nobility during the latter part of the Republic, were ſuch 
that they were uſually in fear of aſſaſſination. Pompey mentioned his 
apprehenſion of this to the Senate; and even Cæſar ſnewed his fear of 
it, when, after dining with Cicero, and paſling the ſeat of Dolabella, 
whom he had lately diſpleaſed, he ordered his ſoldiers to arrange 


themſelves quite cloſe to his carriage on each fide; and this fear, 
much more than motives of pomp or ſtate, induced the Roman nobi- 


lity, when they went to their country ſeats, to be attended with 
armed followers, between whom frequent conteſts happened; amon gſt 
the reſt, that between the followers of Milo and Clodius, in which 


the latter was ſlain. Thus there was as little Prong ſecurity as civil 


liberty amongſt them. | 
18 
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is it poſſible to conceive there could be any real liberty 
amongſt a people, where the Tribunes (for the moſt part 
very turbulent ſeditious men) had the inordinate and 
unreaſonable power of aſſembling the people when they 
pleaſed, and to propoſe to them what they pleaſed, to 
put an entire ſtop to the deliberations of the Senate 


when they pleaſed, and to prevent the paſting its decrees 


by only pronouncing the word © Veto *; amongſt' a 
people where the very fountain of Nee was ſo abo- 
minably corrupt, that when a Cenſor was appointed, 
ut ſeventeen years after the dictatorſhip of Sylla, no 
leſß than fixty-four Senators were expelled the Senate; 
the greateſt part of them, it is expreſsly aſſerted, for the 
deteſtable practice of taking money for judging cauſes. 
It may perhaps be imagined, that the power and ſe- 


The Augurs had the ſame power of topping the proceedings of 
the Senate. Theſe were generally Senators of conſular rank, who 
had paſſed through all the dignities of the Republic. As a proof of 
their power, when the Senate one day was going to paſs ſome decree 
which Pompey did not approve of (though in reality it did not paſs 
it), he loudly exclaimed in the Senate, It thunders; availing 
himſelf thus of his power, as an Augur, to infift that not a word 
more ſhould be ſaid on the ſubje& in debate, and to diſſolve the 
meeting, which he immediately did. | 

Monteſquieu, in his Eſprit des Loix, reprobates this abſurd and ex- 
travagant privilege of the Augurs and Tribunes, as inconfiſtent with 
liberty and good government ; and ſo probably did Cato and thoſe 
who were real patriots. The ftrong dictatorial arm of Sylla ſuppreſſed 
this tribunitial power entirely; but the political views and corrup- 


tion of ſome, and the "_ or knayery of others, ſoon reſtored it. 


ditious 


1 


ditious practices of the Tribunes, and the injuſtice of 


the Judges, were confined to the city of Rome: but 
in the provinces of the Roman Empire, there was ſtill. 
leſs liberty; for there, in fact, the liberty of the ſub- 
ject depended on the will of one magiſtrate, either Præ- 
tor or Proconſul ; who, with a few officers of his own 
appointment, adminiſtered juſtice, or rather injuſtice ; 
for the oppreſſion of theſe men almoſt exceeds credibi- 
lity. It is true, theſe governors were amenable to the 
cenſure of the Roman Senate; and numbers of them 


were complained againſt and arraigned there; but, either 
by bribery, or family intereſt, they generally eſcaped 


puniſhment *. 


Cicero, in his oration againſt Verres, Prætor of Sicily, paints, at 
full length, the conduct of one of theſe men. He inſorms us there 


was not an eſtate in Sicily of any conſiderable value, which had 


been diſpoſed of by will for twenty years paſt, in which Verres did 


not employ his emiſſaries to find out ſome flaw in the title, or ſome 


omiſſion in executing the conditions of the teſtator, as a pretext for 


extorting money from the heir : and that there was not a magiſterial 
office of any kind to be diſpoſed of, which he did not arbitrarily ſell 
to the beſt bidder. Of the conquered towns in Sicily a tenth only 
of the corn belonged to the Romans, and uſed to be ſent to Rome ; 


but Verres, by an infamous edi&, ordered the occupiers of the land 


to deliver whatever quantity his colle&or might think proper to ex- 
act; and, if the unfortunate man demurred, he was not only plun- 
dene of his property, but his perſon was tortured till he complied. 
Thus oppreſſed, theſe occupiers of land deſerted their houſes, or 
neglected tilling their grounds; ſo that, from the regiſters which 
C were 
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Another reaſon why true civil liberty never exiſted 
amongſt either the Greeks or Romans, was, their having 
an almoſt inconceivable number of ſlaves in their cities. 
By a poll taken by the order of Demetrius, and mentioned 
in Athenzus, it appeared, that in Athens there were no 
leſs than four hundred thouſand ſlaves, and only twenty 
one thouſand citizens. Theſe ſlaves were often treated 
in the moſt inhuman manner : and Thucydides writes, 
that whenever the Spartans thought their ſlaves were 
too numerous, they uſed to put them to death, without 
their having been guilty of the leaſt crime ; and that, 
by the advice of the Ephort , ſome young men killed in 
one night two thouſand in this manner. In Rome, if a 
nobleman was found dead in his houſe, his numerous 

| ſlaves were indiſcriminately put to the torture; and, till 


government of this unjuſt man, above two thirds of the whole num- 
ber of farmers on the iſland had either wholly deſerted their farms, 
or left their lands uncultivated. There are nine charges more, which 
Cicero brings againſt this Prætor, as enormous, or more ſo, than 
thoſe mentioned ; and in his oration he expreſsly obſerves, that, 
though few of the governors of provinces came up. to the full mea- 

| ſure of Verres's iniquity, yet the greateſt part of them were guilty, 

in ſome degree, of every kind of oppreſſion, with which he was 
charged. From this relation, a proper contraſt may be formed be- 
tween Roman and Engliſh freedom, between the tyranny and in- 
juſtice which ſo often ſtigmatized the conduct of a Roman magiſ- 
trate, and the liberal and upright conduct, which, ſo generally, I may 
ſay ſo univerſally, adorns and diſlinguiſhes that of a Britiſh one, 


3 were punctually kept in every town, it appeared; chat, during the 


the 
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the Emperor Adrian prevented it, every Roman might, 
with impunity, kill his ſlaves. The very eſſence of true 
civil liberty conſiſting in the members of a community 
acting conformably to the pure principles of juſtice, 
mercy, and piety, it is incompatible with either cruelty, 
oppreſſion, or injuſtice, vices which neither the Grecian 
or Roman Republics were ever free from; and thoſe, who 
are. acquainted with their hiſtories, will readily, I pre- 
ſume, admit, that true civil liberty (ſuch as exiſts in this 
kingdom at this day) never ſubſtantially or permanently 
exiſted in either of thoſe ſtates. The prevalence of it, 
in this and other countries where it does prevail, is 
owing to that Religion which ſo forcibly inculcates, to 
nations as well as to individuals, to do as we would be 
done unto, to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before God ; to that Religion which confounds 
and overthrows the abſurd and ridiculous pretenſions of 
all proud mien (carried to ſuch a blaſphemous height 
towards God, and to ſuch a prepoſterous. one towards 
their fellow creatures by the Pagans), by telling all 
_ vain and arrogant mortals, that, their origin is from the 
duſt; « duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return; 

that tells the greateſt Monarch, that all he poſſeſſes, he 
has received from a ſuperior Being; and that, independ- 
ently of the pleaſure and permiſſion of that Being, he 
can plead no right or title, nor ſhew any reaſon, why he 
ſhould be clothed in purple, and be ſeated on a throne, 
in 3 to the wretch ſcarcely clothed at all, 
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who begs alms at his palace-gate; to that Religion, 
which tells the proud man, that the fleeting and tranſi- 
ent diſtinction ariſing from his rank, wealth, or power, 
of which he is ſo vain, is of little or no true worth; and 
that the real permanent diſtinction between man and 
man, which is, or ſhould be, the chief object of atten- 
tion of every man of ſenſe and reaſon, is placed, by 
the Almighty, in another and better world, and is the 
reſult, neither of wealth, rank, or power, but of a vir- 
tuous and pious life, and is equally attainable by all 
men, the peaſant as well as the peer ; that tells the ty- 
rant, that God is no reſpecter of perſons, and that the 
value of the life of the meaneſt ſlave is ſuch in his eſti- 
mation, that he will ſuffer no man, however high his 
rank or fortune may be, to deprive him wantonly of 
it, with impunity ; «© Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by 
% man ſhall his blood be ſhed ; for in the image of God 
« made he man.” All this knowledge we derive from Re- 
velation ; for, before its promulgation, excepting a few 
Philoſophers and a multitude of Tyrants, the whole 
world was darkened by the ignorance of eſſential know- 
ledge, and fettered in ſlavery ; ; and from this deplorable 
ſtate it is indebted for its releaſe to the invaluable doc- 
trines of Revelation *. | 


It is ſhocking to reflect on the barbarity of the Heathens in this 
particular, of what little value they confidered the life of man, and 


upon what fnivolous pretexts they ä him of i it. The 


t 8] 
_ - The religion of Chriſt abſolutely enjoins and requires, 
that honour ſhould be ſhewn the King, and thoſe in au- 
thority under him; it equally enjoins ſubordination in 
ſociety, without which no community can ſubſiſt; but, 
at the ſame time that it thus peremptorily inſiſts on the 
obſervance of that reſpe& and ſubjection which are the 
very baſis of peace, order, and welfare in ſociety, it ab- 
hors that pride and arrogancy which has ſo direct a ten- 
dency to diſturb and ſubvert that order. Thus the juſt 
and ſublime doctrines of Revelation are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to human life, and to the promotion of its welfare. 
For by affirming that all men have one common origin, 
and thus deprefling the vain and haughty notions of the 
proud, and encouraging and elevating thoſe of the hum- 
ble, it expoſes the falſe and inſolent principles on which 
pagan diſtinction was built“; and equitably ſettles a rea- 


* From the time that Alana the Great had canſed himſelf to 
be declared by the ſenior Prieſt, the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, in all 
his. letters, orders, and decrees, he ſigned, Alexander, King, ſon of 
Jupiter Ammon; and, to his eternal diſgrace, he put Caliſthenes to 
death for not afonting to his being worſhipped as a God, 

The Emperor of China, who is ſaid to reign over 333 millions of 
people, and whoſe territory is reputed to be one eleventh part of the 
globe, has the pride and temerity to enroll amongſt his adulatory 
titles the incommunicable one of the Deity ; and on his birth-day, his 
ſubjects are obliged to proſtrate themſelves before his throne nine 
times, and at each proſtration to touch the ground nine times with 
their foreheads; and when they addreſs him, they uſually firſt fall on 


their knees before him. See Sir G. Staunton's Account of the Em- 
baſſy to China, 


ſonable 


WP 

ſonable diſtinction of rank in ſociety on humane, libe- 
ral, and permanent principles. It infuſes into the heart 
of man juſt ideas of his natural rights, ſuch as are ſuit- 
able to a being created in the image of God, however low 
his rank in the community may be; ſuch as neither, 
on the one hand, ſuffer the Monarch to be proud and 
haughty, nor, on the other, require his ſubjects to be ab- 
ject or ſeryile; ſuch as appreciate the dignity of human 
nature, and are extremely favourable to univerſal happi- 
neſs, but which all ancient hiſtory concurs in proving, that 
neither juriſprudence or philoſophy could effect; ſuch, in 
ſhort, as naturally en gender genuine principles of civil li- 
berty, and ſupport it in action: a ſtate of liberty this as 
much ſuperior to what the Greeks and Romans ever 
enjoyed, as the religion of Jeſus Chriſt is ſuperior to 
pagan Idolatry. How then can the Sceptic with any 
juſtice, or ſhew of reaſon, affirm, that the world has 
derived no real advantage from the light of revealed Re- 
ligion ? - 
With ref peR to the ſpiritual advantages we derive 

from Revelation, though they are of a more obvious na- 
ture than thoſe juſt mentioned, they are too important, 
and are too intimately connected with the argument I 
have undertaken, not to be enumerated in this diſcourſe. 
Theſe advantages conſiſt, not only in the information of 
our origin, probationary ſtate, and deftiny, intelligence 
of the utmoſt moment and importance to our comfort 


here, and our everlaſting happineſs hereafter; but we are 
| likewiſe 


[ns 1 

likewiſe *, of the nature of the Deity and of his 
glorious attributes, and eſpecially that of his goodneſs to 
the human race, ſo peculiarly and particularly deſcribed 
in the Bible. In that ineſtimable book we are told of 
our being created after the image of God, of the concern 
and intereſt God is pleaſed to take in human affairs, 
and the great encouragement he every where offers to 
our obedience, promiſing his grace and favour as an in- 
fallible conſequence of it, and that, for the obedience of 
Abraham, all nations of the earth ſhould be blefled. 
From the Goſpel we learn, that, on our ſincere repentance 
and amendment of life, God has promiſed, that he will 
be pleaſed (through Chriſt's merits) to pardon our fins, 
We thereby obtain the invaluable knowledge of our im- 
mortality, and of that bleſſed hope of everlaſting life, 
the expectation of which is ſo great a cauſe of conſola- 
tion and happineſs to us at preſent, and is pregnant with 
ſuch ſublime ideas of- future felicity. We are likewiſe 
informed of the manner in which it has' pleaſed God to 
preſcribe our worſhip of him, and of the meaſure of 
duty he requires us to perform. Of all this important 
knowledge the Pagan was deſtitute, and, from his igno- 
rance of his perſonal and particular obligations to God in 
all theſe ſpiritual points, the love of God never did nor 
could exiſt in his mind, or, if at all, but in a very flight 
degree, as an effect cannot exiſt without a cauſe; and the 
chief reaſon or cauſe of man's love to God, is the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his perſonal obligations to him in a ſpiritual 
ſenſe, which he can only learn from the Scriptures. 
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But the advantages derived by the human race from 
this ſuperior intelligence, are not circumſcribed or limited 


to the mere knowledge of them. Happily for man, this 


heavenly information is of a nature ſo convincing, fo 
penetrating, ſo powerful, as to be capable of influencing 
his heart and conduct, and to give a new and ſuperior 
turn to his thoughts and ideas with reſpe& to true hap- 
pineſs and glory; acquainting him with the proper ob- 
jects for his purſuit in this life, as the ſure and unerring 
means to produce that glorious end, everlaſting felicity, 
in the next. 

Thus revealed Reli gion has exceedingly dignified the 
nature of man, by ſo eſſentially improving his heart and 
enlightening his mind: the preſent ideas 'of mankind, 
with reſpe& to religious worſhip, wherever the doc- 
trines of the Goſpel have been truly promulgated, prove 
this inconteſtably ; and that the very loweſt and leaſt 
educated men have acquired very ſuperior information 
from revealed Religion. For could the moſt illiterate 
Chriſtian forbear to remark the folly, as well as impiety, 
of a ſet of men falling down and worſhipping a Bull, or 
a Crocodile, as a God ? which, from being deprived of 
our ſpiritual knowledge, the Egyptians did. Is there 
a Chriſtian, however ill informed, who would not be 
ſhocked to ſee a mortal like himſelf aſſuming divine 
honours, ordering a temple to be erected to him, in 
which was an image of gold repreſenting the Emperor, 
habited in imperial robes, like thoſe he wore, and before 


which a ſet of prieſts every day fell down and wor- 
ſhipped, 


E 
ſhipped, and offered to it the moſt coſtly ſacrifices ? This 
the Roman Emperor Caligula did“. And Philip, the 
father of Alexander, if poſſible exceeded him in impiety ; 
for in a publick proceſſion made in honour of his daugh- 
ter's marriage, he directed ſtatues of the twelve major 
Gods to be made, and, at the ſame time, one for him- 
ſelf, more exquiſitely carved and adorned than the reſt, 
which he ordered to be carried in the proceſſion by 
itſelf, and before them all. But, as if this impious auda- 
city merited immediate puniſhment, he was himſelf 
ſtabbed and ſlain by one of his officers in this very 
proceſſion. In theſe, and a variety of ſimilar inſtances 
which might be enumerated, did the Pagans inſult the 
Deity; and ſtill more ſo, by the 1 impious worſhip of ſeve- 
ral of their Gods and Goddeſſes, in ceremonies ſo very 
ſhocking and impure, that it is almoſt incredible man- 
kind, and eſpecially civilized men, could have been fo 
utterly depraved, as to have ever introduced or ſuffered 


*The extravagancies of this man are too many and too great to be 
here enumerated : he took off the heads of the ancient ſtatues of the 
Gods, and put his own in their place, and uſed to ſtand between the 
ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux, to be adored. He ordered Petronius, go- 
vernor of Syria, to have a ſtatue made of him, repreſenting him as 
the image of Jupiter; and he affected not only to be adored as the 
new Jupiter, but to have all the Gods and Goddeſſes worſhipped in 
his perſon ; for which purpoſe he ſometimes carried a trident, as 
Neptune; at others a caduceus, like Mercury; a harp, like Apollo; 
or a pike, like Mars. Vide Sueton. in vita Caligulæ. 


+ Pauſanias, 
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them as part of religious worſhip; and it is to be la- 
mented, for the honour of human nature, that the detail 
of theſe obſcene ceremonies has ever been tranſmitted to 
poſterity. 
Now, if it is granted, that the leaſt informed Chriſtian | 
could by no means be induced to practiſe, in his reli- 
gious worſhip,” any of the abominable idolatries of the 
Pagans, and that he can give a more rational and ſub- 
lime account of the nature of the Deity and his attri- 
butes, and of his own origin and deſtiny, than the 

wiſeſt and beſt informed heathen Philoſopher, to what 
cauſe can his ſuperior knowledge be aſcribed ? It cannot 
be to Philoſophy, for this illiterate Chriſtian never trod 
the academic grove. Is it to natural Religion? Neither 
that nor Philoſophy ever did or could inculcate the ſub- 
lime truths before mentioned even to the Grecian Sages, 
who, as St. Paul tells them, profeſſing themſelves wiſe, 
they became fools; and, as he writes to the Corinthians, 
God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the world to con- 
found the wiſe, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty *. The ſuperior knowledge of the 


literate then as to Theology, and all the knowledge of the 
illiterate 


* There is a reflection as juſtly made, as it is well expreſſed, by 
Dr. Middleton, in his life of Cicero, which is ſo very applicable to 
the ſubject in queſtion, that, I flatter myſelf, I ſhall be excuſed in 
quoting it. After an examination of the religion of Cicero, he re- 
marks as follows: © From this general view of Cicero's religion, one 


cannot help obſerving, that the moſt exalted ſtate of human reaſon is 
| | ſo 


„ 


illiterate with reſpect to it, muſt be derived from re- 
vealed Religion: this heavenly intelligence could ori- 
ginate from no other ſource; no other adequate cauſe 
can be aſſigned for it; and therefore, ſince ſo large a 
part of the human ſpecies, ſince both the learned and 
unlearned have had their minds ſo greatly illuminated 
by it, the Sceptic cannot poſſibly affirm with truth, 
that the world has derived no real n from re- 
vealed Religion, 


Having endeavoured to prove. how much Revelation 
has augmented: the happineſs of man by increaſing his 
ſpiritual. knowledge, and by having been the chief and 


ſo far from ſuperſeding the uſe, that it demonſtrates the benefit of a 
more explicit Revelation; for though the natural law, in the perfection 
to which it was carried by Cicero, might ſerve for a guide to the 
few ſuch as himſelf of enlarged minds and happy diſpoſitions, yet it 
had been ſo long depraved and adulterated by the prevailing errors 
and vices of mankind, that it was not diſcoverable even to thoſe few, 
without great pains and ſtudy ; and could not produce in them, at 
laſt, any thing more than an hope, never a full perſuaſion ; whilſt the 
_ greateſt part of mankind, even of the virtuous and inquiſitive, lived 
without the knowledge of a God, or the expectation of a futurity, and 
the multitude in every country was left to the groſs idolatry of the 
popular worſhip. When we refle& on all this, we muſt needs ſee 
abundant reaſon to be thankful to God for the divine ligbi of bis 
Goſpel, which has revealed at laſt to babes what was hidden from the 
wiſe ; and, without the pains of ſearching, or danger of miſtaking, 
has given us not only the hope, but the aſſurance of happineſs, and 
made us not * the believers, but the heirs of immortality. 


D 2 eſſential 


1 

eſſential cauſe of eſtabliſhing true civil liberty in ſociety; 
I ſhall now attempt to prove that the moſt uſeful learn- 
ing which prevails at preſent in the world, may be juſtly 
aſcribed to the ſame cauſe. From their great reverence 
for thoſe important records, the Jews were induced to 
preſerve the Scriptures with the greateſt care : but the 
Chriſtians, whoſe veneration for theſe invaluable writings 
equalled, at leaſt, that of the Jews, have contributed 
much more than they, both to ſecure, and to explain 
them. The Chriſtians collected anci preſerved the Greek 
verſions of the Scriptures, particularly that of the Septua- 
gint, and they tranſlated the originals into Latin ; they 


likewiſe preſerved the works of N * ſo much 
illuſtrate the Jewiſh hiſtory. 


To Chriſtians is to be aſcribed . of the old 
Hexapla, and, in later times, that of the Polyglotts, and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. It was the deep and accurate 
inveſtigation of the Scriptures which excited Chriſtians 
to the ſtudy of chronology, which requires much know- 
ledge of hiſtory, and ſome of aſtronomy. The New 
Teſtament being written in Greek, it occaſioned Chriſt- 
ians to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of that language. 
At firſt indeed Chriſtianity was aſſaulted and oppoſed 
both by Jews and Heathens ; and this perſecution laſted 
for a conſiderable period; but it was compenſated by 
many advantages ;, for it was that very oppoſition, which 
induced the Chriſtians to juſtify and defend their cauſe ; 
to confute their adverſaries, the Jewiſh doors and 

learned 
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learned Heathens; to expoſe the abſurdity of Jewiſh tra- 
ditions, the weakneſs of Paganiſm, and the imperfection 
and inſufficiency of Heathen Philoſophy. To accompliſh 
this, both Jewiſh and Pagan literature and claſſical erudi- 
tion was neceſſary; from the ſtudy of which Chriſtians 
became equal, if not ſuperior, in learning to the Hea- 
thens. Moſheim obſerves, though, till the third cen- 
tury, the Fathers were generally Greek writers, yet, in 
this century, when Latin was much on the decline, the 
Chriſtians were the chief cauſe of preventing it from 
ſinking into abſolute barbariſm ; and he obſerves, that, 
from the fourth to the ſixth century, many very learned 
Chriſtians flouriſhed *: after the ſixth century, indeed, 
till the Reformation, Europe was more diſtinguiſhed by 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, and the eccleſiaſtical tyranny of 
Rome, than by its learning : however, in thoſe dark ages, 
there were not only pious and charitable, but ſtudious 
men. Even in thoſe unenlightened times, there were 
always ſchools in the cathedrals and monaſteries, by 
which means ſome literature was kept up in different 
nations, and at different times; firſt at Rome, then in 
England, and afterwards in France and Germany; and 
this mode of education and inſtruction continued till 


* In the fourth and fifth centuries, Lactantius, Jerom, and Sulpi- 
tius Severus flouriſhed ; in the. fixth, Boethius, and, amongſt the Fa- 
thers, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, Baſil, Athanafius, Gre- 
gory, Chryſoſtom, Origen, and Euſebius, the father of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. DO | . 
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the foundation of univerſities, thoſe ſeminaries, where, 
in this country at leaſt, pure Theology and every ſpecies 
of eſſential ſcience is taught, and where (unlike the 
ſchools of the old Greek Philoſophers) that Theology 
and ſcience 1s recommended and adorned by the exem- 
plary lives and manners of its profeſſors . To the eſta- 
bliſhment then of monaſteries firſt, and afterwards of 
univerſities, it is owing that we are in poſſeſſion of the 
Greek and Latin claſſics, as they would probably have 
utterly periſhed, had they not, in the firſt inſtance, been 
tranſcribed and depoſited by the Monks in their libraries. 
Therefore to Chriſtianity we are chiefly indebted for the 
preſervation of ancient literature. For if the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt had never prevailed, moſt likely the Latin 
and Greek languages would have become extinct, from 
the revolution of empires, and from the irruptions of 
Barbarians in the Eaſt and Weſt ; as the old inhabitants 
would not, like the Jews, have been influenced by any 
conſcientious or religious motives to have preſerved their 
language. Then, together with the Greek and Latin 
tongues, the knowledge of antiquities and of the ancient 
writers would have been deſtroyed. The probability of 
this idea is very much ſupported by the preſent ſtate 
of Africa, where the Latin language is abſolutely un- 


 ® Ariſtotle and Cicero both affirm, that the lives of the major part 
of the old Philoſophers utterly diſgraced the morality and philoſophy 
which they inculcated and taught in their ſchools. Vide Ariſt. Ethic. 
lib. ii. cap. 3. & Ciceronis Tuſculan, Queſt, lib, ii. | 


known, 
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known, though, in the fifth century, it was ſpoken there 
as in Italy *. To revealed Religion may like wiſe be at- 
tributed that portion of learning which the lower claſſes 
of people in Europe poſſeſs; becauſe a deſire that they 
ſhould be able to peruſe the Scriptures, may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to have been the firſt and chief inducement 
with their parents to have them taught to read; and 
the ſame pious motive was probably the original cauſe 
of the eſtabliſhment of charity-ſchools, where ſome of 
them laid the foundation of that literature, for which 
afterwards they became eminently diſtinguiſhed. To the 
Goſpel then, directly or indirectly, and to thoſe. who 
embraced it, are due our grateful acknowledgments for 
the learning that now prevails in the world: and Scep- 
tics, though they pretend to ſay no real advantage has 
been derived from revealed Religion, are nevertheleſs in- 
debted to it for that very learning which they ungene- 
rouſly employ to undermine, and with which they en- 
deayour to depreciate and overthrow its evidence . 

If it ſuited a diſcourſe of this kind, many reaſons 
might be adduced to prove, that the fine arts are much 


* Vide Jortin and Moſheim, to whoſe writings I am greatly in- 
debted in this branch of my diſcourſe. 
+ Theſe men prove the truth of an obſervation of Mr. Locke's, 
that, when the mind is not in itſelf juſt and right, ignorance is pre- 
ferable to erudition, as erudition only enables ſuch a mind to diſſe- 
minate more ſpeciouſly and extenſively its miſchievous errors and 
pernicious opinions; a remark applicable to Sceptics in general, and 
to thoſe of France in particular, 

indebted 
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indebted for their preſent ſtate of perfection to revealed 
Religion. It is the opinion at leaſt of ſome writers of 
taſte and erudition, that the magnificence, the exquiſite 
art, grace, and beauty of Solomon's Temple “*, was the 
original cauſe of that grand ſtyle in architecture which 
firſt prevailed in Greece, and afterwards in Rome. But 
I have already treſpaſſed ſo much on your time, that I 
muſt forbear adducing a variety of arguments, that might 
otherwiſe be enumerated in favour of revealed Religion. 


* Joſephus writes, that the Temple of Solomon was, upon the 
whole, ſo fine, ſo ſuperb an edifice, and ſo exquiſite in its architec- 
ture, as to look rather as if it was the produce of providence or na- 
ture, than of human art. Now, if his deſcription of this Temple is 
attended to, and the drawings made from it are carefully examined, 
eſpecially thoſe of the golden Altar of Incenſe, the brazen Sea, the 


Ark of the Covenant, with the Cherubims, the brazen Baſes and La- 


ver, the golden Table of Shew Bread, the Baſe of the golden Can- 
dleſtick, and the brazen Altar of burnt Sacrifices, there will be diſ- 
cerned and felt, from ſuch an examination, that enchanting and faſ- 
cinating effect, which is produced by a view of the genuine antique; 
and therefore it is extremely probable, that this Temple was the 
origin of that inimitable grace and elegance ſo remarkable in thoſe 
temples and public edifices, afterwards erected by the Greeks and 
Romans. Vide Joſeph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 42. 

It is certain that, indirectly at leaſt, the fine arts have been en- 
couraged and promoted by the effects of revealed Religion. Thus, 
in poetry, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, and Taflo's Gieruſalemme Liberata, 
may be inſtanced. In architecture, the noble edifices of St. Paul's 
in England, and St. Peter's at Rome. In painting, Raphael's Car- 
toons and Holy Family, Rubens's Deſcent from the Croſs, Correg- 
gio's Notte, &c. &c, And in Muſic, the ſacred Oratorios of Handel, 
Marcello's Pſalms, and the Stabat Mater of Pergoleſe. | 
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One of theſe, however, is of too much importance to be 
omitted, namely, that the world is indebted to it for 
that bleſſed philanthropy and charity, which ſo particu- 
larly adorns this nation, and which may, with ſo much 
advantage to Britons, be contraſted with the mercileſs 
conduct of the Romans, in expoſing their children to 
periſh when young *, and their ſervants when old, in 
their cruel gladiatorial ſhews, and their bloody proſcrip- 
tions by Marius and Sylla under the commonwealth, 
and afterwards by the Emperors Caligula, Nero, Cara- 
calla, and many others. 

To conclude: With ret pect to the Philoſophy and 
Religion of the Heathens, it may be aflerted, that the 
morality of the Stoics was ſavage and impracticable, the 
manners and opinions of the Epicureans, atheiſtical, ſen- 
ſual, and laſcivious ; that their liberty was licentious and 
without juſtice, their religion ſenſeleſs, impious, and 
without purity; and that, till the bleſſed doctrines of 
Revelation enlightened the mind and corrected the will 
and heart of man, properly ſpeaking, neither national 
_ mercy, true civil liberty, nor any other than an idola- 


The Roman nobility uſed ſometimes, when their ſervants were 
old and paſt their labour, to have them carried to an iſland on the 
Tiber, for the expreſs purpoſe of their being ſtarved to death; and the 
Roman women frequently expoſed their children in the highways, to 
die by hunger and the inclemency of the weather. The Emperor 
Trajan tried all in his power to prevent this inhumanity, but in vain; 
it was not finally put a ſtop to, till the reign of the Chriſtian Empe- 


ror Conſtantine. 
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trous religion, © exiſted in the world. This is by no 
means an opinion or ſentiment hazarded ; it is formed, 
from a conviction engendered by an attentive: peruſal of 
ancient hiſtory, with a view to aſcertain its truth, and 
likewiſe with a view to- diſcover whether in any age a 
great nation ever enjoyed the ſame political happineſs 
and civil liberty, as every man does or may enjoy under 
the Britiſh Empire, and which, as far as a concluſion of 
this nature may be drawn from hiſtory, there is no rea- 


ſon to ſuppoſe any former nation ever did #, Now fince 
there 


* Amongſt the moderns, the people of Swiſſerland, and amongſt 
the ancients, the original Greeks, in their little republics (before they 
were incorporated into the greater ſtates of Attica and Sparta), ſeem 
to have made the neareſt approaches, though always far from attain- 
ing to our perfection of civil liberty. The Athenians likewiſe en- 
joyed a conſiderable degree of liberty, from the period that inter- 
vened between the expulſion of Hippias and the invaſion of Xerxes, 
and for a ſhort time after: but, it is to be obſerved, that the relative 
civil liberty enjoyed by theſe ſtates was chicfly owing to their po- 


verty, and their being in very ſmall communities, Attica not having 


been fo large as ſome of our counties. Now though it may be eaſy 
to communicate civil liberty to a ſmall ſtate, nothing in the world is 
more difficult than to impart and preſerve it in a great one; inſo- 
much that no other great ſtate, except England, ever permanently 
enjoyed it; and it is the ſtrongeſt proof poſſible of the fingular and 
peculiar virtue of the Engliſh conſtitution and people, that, whilſt 


every other great nation has loſt its liberty by its affluence and pro- 


ſperity, the Britiſh nation, amidſt the ſplendor of royalty, a large 
ſanding army and navy, a commerce ſuperior to what the world 
ever beheld, an immenſe national income, great poſſeſſions, and 
eſtates of the nobility and gentry, and a proportionable luxury, en- 


joys more * civil liberty than any other ſtate, either great or ſmall, 
a does, | 
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there 1s nothing which ſo much advances the temporal 
and eternal happineſs of the human ſpecies, as the know- 
ledge of the nature of God, and of his glorious attri- 
butes, and particularly of his goodneſs to the human 
race, as the knowledge of true Theology, and of the 
pure principles of civil liberty, as literature, as good will 
towards mankind ; each of which is either wholly de- 
rived from revealed Religion, or has been preſerved to 
mankind by it; how eſſentially is man indebted, both 
in his temporal and ſpiritual capacity, to that divine re- 
ligion, which, as Lord Bacon obſerves, ſo much more 
than any other, abates the ſelfiſh and promotes and en- 
courages the ſocial affections of man. But, if an enu- 
meration of the bleſſings derived from revelation does 
not convince the Sceptic that real advantage has accrued 
to the world from the light of revealed Religion, let 


does, or ever has done ; and every man in the nation ought to vene- 
rate from his heart its preſent conſtitution for the noble fruit it pro- 
duces, namely, that of conſtituting the law paramount, and cauſing it 
to be adminiſtered faithfully, impartially, and indiſcriminately, to all 
ranks and degrees of the people ; for reprobating every ſpecies of 
perſecution, for tolerating all religious worſhip, for conſidering every 
man's houſe as his caſtle, and equally ſecuring from invaſion his life 
and property. Whilſt theſe fruits flouriſh, every real lover of his 
country will be always anxious to preſerve, as much as poſſible, in 
its preſent ſtate, ſo noble a tree, the real tree of liberty; and when he 
conſents to its being pruned (as at times it will require), he will wiſh 
that every ſhoot be diſtinctly marked and examined, before it is 
touched ; that, neither the parent ſtock, nor any material branch, 
may be, in the leaſt, injured by the operation. 


23 him 
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_ deſperately wicked. 
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him turn to the miſeries with which it 18, and has been, 
overwhelmed by the negle& of its doctrines. Let him 
mark the ſad life and ſadder death of thoſe who diſobey 
its injunctions ; let him go into the courts of law, into 
real life, into the cabinets of princes; and he will ſee, 
that all the law-ſuits, the divorces, the duels, and the 


wars, which have deſtroyed the peace of families and in- 


dividuals, made orphans and widows, depopulated and im- 
poveriſhed nations, have been cauſed by the inobſervance, 
the infringement, the violation of the doctrines of the 
Goſpel, by that wickedneſs, uncharitableneſs, pride, ob- 
ſtinacy, and perverſeneſs, inherent in man, and which the 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt was intended to rebuke and to 
correct. In fact, thoſe Sceptics who are acquainted with 
human nature either from hiſtory, or from having been 
engaged in active ſcenes of life, and who know how 
very wicked the heart of man naturally is *, ſhould be 
the firſt to confeſs that a remedy, greater thaw Philoſo- 
phy ever ſupplied, was wanting to cure ſo inveterate a 
diſeaſe; and, if candid, muſt own, that, in the doctrines 
of the Goſpel that remedy is to be found: conſequently 
he ought to acknowledge and revere its authority, and 
allow that the world has derived conſummate advantage 
from the light of revealed Religion; for, in truth, by 
the important information imparted by the Goſpel, and 
by the ſublime and _ principles it contains, human 


'* Jeremiah xvii. 9. The heart is deceitful above all ER and 


nature 
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nature is as much improved, and appears under a Chriſt- 
ian character as much ſuperior in excellence to what it 
did under an heathen one, as the ſcience of aſtronomy 
does under the ſyſtem of Sir Iſaac Newton, to what it 
did under that of Deſcartes or Tycho Brahe. 5 

In Sermons of this kind, it may not be unuſual to en- 
large on the duties of the miniſterial function; but, in- 
dependently of thinking this to be more immediately 
the province of our worthy and learned Dioceſan, and 
his venerable repreſentative, as many Clergymen preſent 
have more experience and more erudition than myſelf, 
beg to be excuſed any further diſcuſſion on this head, 
than to beſeech, that our humble and united prayers 
may be offered to Almighty God, to give us grace to ſet 
the example of a virtuous and religious life in our re- 
ſpective pariſhes; and that we may conſider ourſelves as 
the guardians of the temporal as well as ſpiritual wel- 
fare of our pariſhioners, and, by a marked attention to 
the former, prove that we have ſincerely at heart the 
promotion of the latter. 


FINIS. 
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